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THE HYPOCRITE. 


Hypocrisy in any shape is baneful to 
happiness and Virtue: but religious hypo- 
crisy is the very worst species ; the most in- 
jyurious in its effects, the most deliberate in 
its operations, and the most dreadful in its 
influence ; sinee it teaches the weak minded, 
when imposed upon by depravity and sacri- 
legiously clothed in the garb of sanctity, to 
despise religion itself. Among the number 
of those who chose this system of deception 
to promote their worldly welfare, was Dr. 
Cantwell, a man of low origin, uneducated, 
and uninformed; who, in assuming an out- 
ward show of devotion, had by means of art 
risen from the most extreme poverty, to af- 
fluence and comfort. He was a popular 
preacher; and though his doctrines were 
such as to inspire terror, and drive the 
blessing of hope from the human breast, de- 
claring that the hourly sins of man were of 
such magnitude that there was scarcely one 
in a thousand who would be saved, yet was 
he followed by the multitude, and he had 
much more crowded congregations than a 
fellow minister, who, mild and gentle, 
preached the mercies of redeeming grace, 
and pointed out a hope that all would be 
saved. But Dr. Cantwell’s horrors were 
the most attractive; and his fame spread 
with rapidity. The agent of innumerable 
ehbarities, he visited-prisons, alms houses, and 
fever hospitals ; and obtained large sums of 
money in donations, for the disposal of which 


frivolous gaieties of persons who live in the 
world, and with the world, began, as age 
advanced, to feel her relish for pleasure 
decline, and made a merit of withdrawing 
herself from the vanities of society. Her 
virtues were of the negative kind: if she 
gave a penny to a beggar, sent a dinner to 
a poor invalid, and gave her mite to a public 
subscription, she thought the full extent of 
her moral and religious duties were perform- 
ed. When therefore she had left the bustle 
of society for retirement, as her own reflec- 
tions did not afford her any very extensive 
gratification, she sought consolation in the 
exercises of devotion. But the church of 
England was too lukewarm to please her 
newly-awakened zeal; and she became 2 
candidate for Methodism. Doctor Cant- 
well’s fame reached her ears; she attended 
his preaching, and listened to his discourses 
till she believed herself deomed to eternal 
perdition, and that he alone could save her ! 
She sent for him: he obeyed the summons 
—sighed !—groaned!—wept! and prayed 
with her !—drove her to the utmost verge of 
despair, and then, as adroitly, drew her 
back, to hope—through the means of chari- 
ties! abstinences! and penances, unsuited 
to her health and years. One of the absurd 
tasks put upon her was, to walk barefooted’ 
ten times up and down the garden, on a cold 
bleak night, when the ground was covered 
with snow. ter constitution not being quite 
so warm as her religious enthusiasm, she 
caught a violent cold, and was confined to 
her bed for several weeks, and when she 
was scarce able to articulate a word above 2 
whisper, the Doctor told her it was the devil 
struggling within her, and when once dis- 
possessed, she would recover. By slow de- 
grees she did recover, and imagined herself 
better woman for her late sufferings; 
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he was never called to account; but it was 
supposed, so boundless was his benevolence 
believed to be, that he drew from his own 
limited stores, and expended much moe 
than he received. 

He had been for some tigr jot a resi- 


;which Mr. Mawworm, an ignorant follower — 
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going out of so many snuffs of candle !” 


Sir John Lambert was not of an age to be 


so liable to this sort of fanatic disposition : 


but Dr. Cantwell had modes of deception 
suited to every age and rank whatever; 
and Sir John very soon became as much a 
dupe as his infatuated mother. The Doc- 
tor was made, his domestic chaplain, and 


gained a most dreadful empire over the mind 
of his patron. Col. Lambert, an only son, 
was almost excluded from his father’s house, 
on account of the various sins he committed ; 
the heaviest of which was his dislike to the 
pious Doctor. An excellent young man, 
Mr. Darnley, the admiited suitor of his 
daughter, was treated with scorn and con- 
tempt; and Sir John, though he had given 
his free consent, thought proper now to re- 
tract his word, on the pretence of Mr. Darn- 
ley’s dissolute character. Not all the en- 
treaties of his son could alter his unjust reso- 
lution. He forbade Charlotte to receive 
her lover’s visits in future, and informed her 
he had another husband in view for her, one 
better calculated to insure her happiness. 
Charlotte, who was a madcap, and had some 
little spice of the coquette about her, enjoy- 
ed the idea of tormenting Darnley with the 
thought of this rival ; for she was aware that 
he had a strong tincture of jealousy in his 
disposition, and she wished to punish him. 
When therefore Darnley called soon after 
the conversation between her and her father, 
notwithstanding the peril of their situation, 
and that there was really much cause of un- 
easiness, neither her brother nor her lover 
could induce her to be serious; and, after 
indulging her mirth for some time, at the 
expense of poor Darnley’s embarrassment, 
she took up a book, and read with provoking 
earnestness— 
Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose; 
Quick as her eyes, and as unffixed as those— 
Favours to none, to al] she smiles extends— 
Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 


Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 
And, like the sua, they shine on ail alike. 
* « «x * * - 


¥ to her share some ferutiale errors fall, 
Lok in her fage—and you'll forget them all. 


Tht, shee rattled on, nor could they in any 


way fix her attention. Yet this levity was | common; but ge boys throwed brickbats, 


merely assumed; Charlotte was not less un- 
easy than themselyes—not on her own ac- 
count, or her lover’s ; for, as she had twentv 
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mand ovér her feelings, and reduced her 
mind to such a perfectly frigid state of phi- 
losophy, that she informed her granddaugh- 
ter, Charlotte Lambert, asa matter of great 
exultation, how far the pious Doctor had 
weaned her from all temporal connexions, 
——‘* My heart is now set upon nothing sub- 
lunary; and I thank Heaven, Miss, | am so 
insensible to every thing in this vain world, 
that 1 could see you, my son, my daughters, 
my brothers, my grandchildren, all expire 
before me, and mind it no more than the, 


thousand pounds at her own disposai, let’ 
her by an auut, free from all control, her 
father’s consent was not necessary to her 
choice, though it would add to her happiness. 
But she was seriously alarmed for her 
brother, whose fortune was solely depend- 
ent on her father ; and the dangerous ascen- 
dency this saint-like hypocrite had obtained 
over his mind, made her tremble. 

If Colonel Lambert and Charlotte could 
|have controlled their resentment towards 
this man, his advances would have been less 
rapid; but he became powerful by opposi- 
tion, their determined dislike increasing 
their father’s regard. Cantwell, by way of 
strengthening his influence, now begged 
leave to quit the family ;--as he was too 
much pampered, too much indulged, and 
lived so at his ease, that he should attach a 
blameable importance to this world, and be- 
come fargetful of his great duties. Old La- 
dy Lambert, shedding tears, implored him 
to remain; and, as a proof of charity and 
forbearance, he condescended to continue, 
and partake still farther of the good things 
of this perishable life. Their conversation 
was interrupted by the entrance of the Doc- 
tor’s agent, the redoubtable Mr. Mawworm, 
whom lady Lambert received very cor- 
dially, believing it one of the indisputable 
passports to heaven, to confer with the ig- 
norant and humble, without reference to 
her own rank and station. Mr. Mawworm - 
was high in her esteem, not only because he 
was a faithful follower of the pious doctor, 
and the agent of many of his charities, but 
also because he was inspired with zeal, and 
likely to become ‘a labourer in the vine- 
yard.” The fellow looked very gloomy : 
and lady Lambert kindly inquired after his 
health. 


‘*Thank your ladyship’s axing,” he re- 
plied, ** 1’m but deadly poorish; the world 
and Ican’tagree. 1 don’t know what’s the 
matter with me—I’m a breaking my heart, 
ma’am. I thinks it asin te keep a shop. 
We deals in grocery, tea, small-beer, char- 
coal, butter, brickdust, and the like; but 
Vm sure I’ve had a call,—an I wants to go 
a preaching. I have made many sermonts 
already. I does them extrumpery ; because 
as how I can’t write; and now the devils in 
our alley says my head’s turned. I extort 
them to better behavor—but they does’nt 
mind me, no, not of a brass fardin. Indeed 
they seldom comes anigh me now—we’ve 
lost all our custom. They calls me a Metho- 





dite. Oh ! ma’am, they are carnal sinners!” 


*f Did you ever preach in public ?” inquired 


\lady Lamert- ‘Yes, ma’am once. The 
‘last review @y> 1 got upon Kennington- 


and pinned crac&™s to my tail; and I 
whisked about, to aft fro, hke an eel ina 
frying pan. I talke. *® them, says I~] 
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toesn’t do nothing clundecently. I stands 
here contagious to his majesty’s guards ; and 
! charge you upon your apparels not to mis- | 
list me. Butlord love’e, ma’am, | might as | 
well have spoke to so many postesses. But | 
if so be as the doctor advises me, I shall | 
give up my shop, and goa preaching. [ll | 
make an excrescence in the country. | 
Though I am but a sheep, my bleatings shall | 
be heard afar off; and that sheep shall be- | 
come a shepherd, if it be only as it were a| 
shepherd’s dog, to bark the stray lambs into 
the fold.” | 
Ridiculous and ignorant as this man’s con- 
versation and manners were, lady Lambert 
endured him, took him with her to chapel in 
her carriage, and almost put the poor crea- 
iure out of his wits with the idea of his own 
importance. Doctor Cantwell having been 
prevailed on by the old lady to remain, Sir 
John was made again happy; and the doc- 
tor’s power now became greater than ever. 
Charlotte was impatient to know the 
lover her father was disposed te give her: 
she did not doubt but it was some creature 
of the doctor’s; but her astonishment was 
indeed great when she found it was no less a 
personage than the doctor himself! Taken 
by surprise, she burst out into a fit of laugh- 
ter, which highly offended her father; and 





it was with difficulty he could, through the 


with the doctor as a sort of secretary, and 
who passed for his nephew. This youth was 
an orphan, whose infatuated mother had 
given up the entire management of her son, 
and bequeathed the whole of her property 
without restriction, to the artful villain, 
whom she had been accustomed to consider 
as her spiritual guide and director. The 
poor deluded woman, on her death bed, gave 
her infant son, then only eight years of age, 
to his care, and died in peace, from the firm 
conviction, that she had secured for her 
child a kind friend, who would take charge 
not only of his temporal, but his eternal wel- 
fare. ‘The doctor took care of his educa- 
tion, which he purchased, at as reasonable a 
rate as possible, by sending him toa semina- 
ry in France, from whence Seyward, had, 
about three years previous to this period, 
been recalled to reside with the doctor, who 
chose to represent himself as an uncle. The 
youth, artless and unsuspicious, easily be- 
came a dupe to the artifices of his pretended 
relative; and before he was aware of the 
danger to his principles, found himself an 
agent in many of his deep-laid schemes of 
villany. When the operations of reason 
awakened his mind to reflection, the de- 
pravity of Cantwell’s character inspired 
him with horror : his first impulse was to fly 
from his protection; but, alas! whither 


influence of his young wife, be prevailed | could he fly? Destitute of the means of ex- 


upon to forgive her unseemly levity. He | 
assured her, that to no other man would he | 


istence, without friends, or fortune! wholly 
dependent on his tyrannical guardian, not 


give his consent. “Then, Sir (replied | only for support, but even for reputation— 
Charlotte, with a gravity of displeasure | Should he leave him, who would belie his 
which somewhat startled him,) you will com- | simple narrative of the crimes and enormi- 
pel me to marry without your consent; asI | ties of this seeming saint ?>—Would he not 
neither will accept the hypocritical villian! be blackened with ingratitude—branded 
you propose to me nor give up the man| with shame, and what or who could or 
whose addresses were first encouraged by! would shield him against the specious cal- 
vourself, and who has not by any act or! umnies, the pious lamentations of this artful 
word deserved to forfeit your esteem, or my | hypocrite ? 

affection.” Sir John was highly incensed at! Poor Seyward’s situation was most pain- 
his daughter’s rejection of this favoured | ful; and to add to his sorrow, the loveliness 
man, and at her threatened disobedience ; | and vivacity of the animated Charlotte Lam- 
and his son had unfortunately exasperated | bert fascinated his senses: for though he 
him still further by a personal act of violence | loved without hope, he could not cease to 
towards his favourite. The Colonel, pro-| love. He had long witnessed, with regret, 
voked by some insolence, had seized the | the dangerous influence which doctor Cant- 
sanctified hypocrite by the collar, and given | well possessed in Sir John’s family; and in 
him a violent shaking ;—an offence of such | secret kept a strict watch on his actions— 
preposterous magnitude, that old lady Lam- resolring that, should any opportunity oc- 
bert rushed out of the house, like one struck | cur, he would endeavour to remove the film 
with insanity, declaring that the roof would | which was cast over the eyes of Sir John 
either tumble in and crush them, or some/ and his metier. When the writings were 
heavy andsignal judgment fall upon the fami- | drawn up, “hich Colonel Lambert was 
ly, asa punishment for impiety. ‘ distubervte? 4 the whole of Sir John’s 
" Sir John’s resentment was less Vidlent ; | property, even tthe very house he now re- 
but more serious and dang. ous in its effects. sided in, was invested an the power of doc- 
Tt confirmed him in a determination to dis- | tor Cantwell, Seyward deféfained to thwart 
inherit his son, sad settle the entire of; his diabolical plans if possible. But parch- 
nis property un. Cantwell! This cruel | ments were now prepared, and had been ex- 
intention was aiscovered to Charlotte by | amined by Cantwell’s solicitor: the seaf wad 
Charles Seyward, a young man who lived| signature of Sir John were all this fatal in- 
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sirument required to render it destructive ! 
—Terrified for the result of delay, he soli- 
cited an interview with Charlotte, and dis- 
closed to her the dangerous situation in 
which the whole family were placed, show- 
ing her the fatal parchment. Their mea- 
sures were prompt; for there was little time 
for deliberation. Charlotte went immediate- 
ly to the chambers of a friend in the Temple, 
where she was soon followed by Seyward. 
The deed was there carefully copied, only 
inserting the name of Lambert for that of 
Cantwell; both parchments were then 
placed in the care of Seyward, between 
whom and Charlotte the secret remained in- 
violate, lest the impetuosity of Colonel Lam- 
bert’s temper should lead him to some dan- 
gerous act of indignation, which might ruin 
their hopes by putting Cantwell on his 
guard. 

Charlotte, however volatile in her usual 
conduct, was too anxious for the fate of her 
family to be volatile at present. She spoke 
to her brother of danger, though not to what 
extent ; and urged the necessity of some im- 
mediate measures being adopted, in order to 
arouse their father to a full sense of the 
worthilessness of his favourite. On her own 


account, she had not much fear; the fortune 
left by her aunt was ample, and the only ad- 
dition she expected from her father was 
four thousand pounds: she could not there- 
fore be left destitute; yet it was a cause of 
regret, that this four thousand was left en- 
tirely at the mercy of Cantwell, if she mar- 


ried without his consent. The only positive 
hope which presented itself, was through 
the means of young lady Lambert, a very 
amiable woman, whe, handsome and ele- 
gant, had attracted at twenty-five years of 
age, the attention of Sir John Lambert, 
then forty-nine. Her want of fortune in- 
duced her to accept so advantageous an of- 
fer ; whilst the gentleness of her disposition, 
and gravity of manner, ensured the happi- 
ness of her husband, and preserved her in- 
fluence over him inviolate. She felt serious 
regret at the dreadful power Dr. Cantwell 
possessed over the mind of Sir John; but, 
more cautious in her proceedings, and more 
mild in her temper than Colonel Lambert 
and Charlotte, she had not alarmed Sir John 
into obstinacy: and from her reasonable 
conduct they had much to expect. The 
foundation on which their hopes were built 
was tolerably solid; and their plans appear- 
ed likely to succeed. st 

Doctor Cantwell, the nue, the immacu- 
late doctor Cantwell, ‘was, in spite of his re- 
ligion, tinctured_-with the frailties to which 
human natmfe is subject; and though Char- 
lotte’s lace tucker offended his modesty so 
muh, that he entreated old lady Lambert 
<0 order some thick double muslin handker- 








chiefs, as the most proper apparel to clothe 


the chest of his affianced bride; yet the 

gentle and unassuming beauty of his patron’s 

young wife attracted his attention to such a 

degree, that it was obvious to the whole 

family, save only the blind zealot Sir John. 

Lady Lambert blushed at the idea of en- 

couraging the presumption of Cantwell; 

yet to save her husband and his children 

was a powerful inducement, and no other 

means appeared feasible. She therefore 

appointed him to an interview in her closet 

—the joy of which condescension threw him 

off his guard, and he betrayed his feelings 

towards her by an unequivocal declaration 

of love. The moderation of lady Lambert 

would have made a prudent use of this dis- 

covery, had not the impetuosity of Colonel 

Lambert marred her intentions—by rushing 
from his hiding-place, to the utter discom- 

fiture of the villain as he imagined; but he 

was struck dumb with amazement, when, 
on his father bursting into the room to de- 
mand the cause of disturbance—Cantwell, 
with the most perfect composure, and un- 
blushing effrontery, foiled the Colonel’s in- 
dignant accusations by declaring that he 
spoke of his Jove for Miss Lambert—a sub- 
ject on which he was commissioned to speak, 
by the desire, indeed at the request, of Sir 
John himself. Sir John confirmed the truth 
of this assertion; and said that it was by his 
request that doctor Cantwell had waited 

upon his wife, to solicit her influence with 
Charlotte. In vain the Colonel pleaded ; 

he was left to his own defence: for lady 

Lambert, angry at his untimely interrup- 
tion, before their schemes were ripe for exe- 
cution, had quitted the room on Sir John’s 
entrance, leaving him to fight his own bat- 
tle. 

Colonel Lambert was an excellent soldier : 
but not so good a general as to be able to 
fight in ambush with such an expert enemy 
as doctor Cantwell ;—who wept, and en- 
treated Sir John would permit him to quit 
his house—assuring him that he could not 
be at peace, while he was the cause, though 
heaven could tell the innocent cause, of dis- 
union between so good a son and so excel- 
lent a father. The moderation of Cantwell 
was like oil poured upon the flame of wrath, 
which the Colonel’s violence had aroused in 
the breast of his father; who forbade him to 
utter another sentence, and imperiously or- 
dered him to quit his sight for ever; then 
taking the doctor’s hand, tenderly embraced, 
and led him to his library—declaring bis in- 
tentien. of immediately signing the instru- 
ment, which s2euld throw his rebellious son 
on the mercy of ‘iis insulted friend and fa- 
vourite. Cantweli; with well dissembled 
regret, begged Sir John to moderate his an- 
ger—to take time for reection—not to be 
too hasty in discarding his sén, who no doubt 
meant well—though he wasimpetuous : buf 








(he more he pleaded, the more determined 
Sir John became. Seyward was therefore 
summoned, and ordered to produce the 
parchment: Sir John eagerly signed it— 
and Cantwell as eagerly received it, though 
to all outward appearance, he took it with 
reluctance, 

Sir John’s next step was to insist on 
Charlotte’s acceptance of the doctor’s hand; 
and he bade her prepare to receive his visit 
immediately. Charlotte obeyed and the 
doctor came: there was however little cere- 
mony between them. Charlotte had no in- 
ducement whatever to disguise her feelings 
of hatred towards him: whilst he, fully in- 
vested with power, felt very little necessity 
for dissembling, and therefore refused most 
positively to give his consent to her mar- 
riage with Mr. Darnley; assigning as a 
reason, that their mutual extravagance 
would wontonly dissipate that money, which 
ought to be disposed of in a more useful and 
benevolent manner. Charlotte readily un- 
derstood the hint, and agreed to divide the 
four thousand pounds equally with him, upon 
condition that he gave his free consent to 
her marriage with Darnley—and his influ- 
ence to obtain her father’s consent also. 
This she thought was one point gained to- 
wards a discovery of his character, when 
her father should learn he could thus vilely 
barter with the property invested in his 
power, and appropriate it to his own use. 

Cantwell, true to his word, used his influ- 
ence with Sir John in favour of Darnley’s 
pretensions ; an apparent instance of noble 
minded generosity which endeared him 
more than ever to the heart of his patron; 
and more strongly fixed his determination 
of giving his daughter to him: but when 
Charlotte informed her father of the bargain, 
which she had entered into with the doctor 
—it somewhat staggered him. Lady Lam- 
bert thinking the proper moment for dis- 
covery was now arrived,—informed him his 
son’s accusations were really true; thai the 


unprincipled villain had dared to speak to! 
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own wealness, should lady Lambert's and 
Charlotte’s accusations be really well found- 
ed, he suffered himself to be led to his hiding- 
place, there to await the full disclosure of 
Cantwell’s hypocrisy. 

The doctor readily obeyed the summons 
of lady Lambert; who received him most 
graciously, expressed her sorrow for the 
uneasiness which the Colonel’s violence had 
caused, and played her part with so much 
skill, that the doctor, completely deceived, 
threw off the mask of sanctity of constraint, 
and plainly displayed himself te the agonized 
dupe of his arts, in colours so glaring that to 
doubt any longer was impossible. Sir John 
at once rushed upon him; and, resisting all 
his efforts at vindication, ordered him to quit 
his house immediately. Cantwell, finding 
any further attempt at hypocrisy would be 
fruitless, stood forth at once, a daring “ bold 
faced villain,” insolently telling Sir John 
that he was master there, and ordered him 
to quit a house which was no longer his, and 
over which he had not any authority. 
‘* True, most true,” replied the miserable 
man, ‘‘ whither shall I fly to hide me from 
the world !” 

Overwhelmed with shame, remorse, and 
anguish, he was rushing out of the room; 
when lady Lambert forcibly detained him ; 
and, assuming a degree of spirit which he 
had never before on any occasion witnessed, 
she declared he should not stir hence, that 
possession still was theirs, and they would 
not quit the house, unless compelled by 
law. The doctor, alarmed at her firmness, 
left the room—loudly calling upon Seyward. 
Presently the report of a pistol was heard, 
and Charlotte terrified, ran to her father, 
expressing her apprehensions that murder 
was committed. The alarm was however 
transient: for Cantwell, Darnley, and Sey- 
ward soon made their appearance, and the 
report of the pistol was accounted for, When 
the doctor left the room, he called Seyward 
to the pavilion in the garden; where, in 
great perturbation of mind, he told him that 


her of love; and that if he wou!d descend so!a storm was gathered, which he was not 
far from the dignity of his character as to| »vepared to meet:—that his sole depend- 
become a listener, she would lay the treach-| «sce was upon his fidelity, and that he must 


ery of Cantwell open to his view at one | 
Psvco him pay to Sir John several large sums 


vlance, It was indeed, she obsergec, a 
mean and unworthy mode of proceeding ; 


but desperate diseases reqaired desperate | 


remedies: and she was painfully compelled 
to point out the only :node within her power 
to release him from the thraldrom ofan hy- 
pocritical scound-el. Sir John was tor- 
tured ; and he dreaded the conviction which 
his wife offered to give him. Was doctor 
Cantwellindeed a villain? If so, where was 
he—where w’, his son—in what gulf of ut- 
ter ruin had ) involved himself and family? 
Trembling a‘ the discovery which was about 
to be made. ashamed at the retrespect of his 





b roody, when called upon, to swear he had 


of money, as value for an estate. Seyward 
boldly refused to périure bimself—telling 
him, on the contrary, tliat he was well satis- 
fied, that he had obtained from Sir John 
several large sums, under pretence»f char- 
itable purposes, and which he had secret 
converted to his own house. Stung to mady% 
ness by this defiance of Seyward, he seized 
him by the throat; bat Seyward’s temper 
forsook him at this instant, and forgetiing 
the disparity of their years, he gave him a 
blow, which levelled him with the earth! 
Roused to desperation, Cantwell started 
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from the ground, and furiously seized a} 
pistol which hung over the chimney-piece ; | 
when Seyward caught his wrist, and in the | 
struggle an explosion took place, "done| 
alarmed the family, but no injury was done | 


THE pen vanan- 
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’Tis pleasant, through the loop-holesof retreat 
To peep at such a worid; to see the stir 
Ofthe great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 


to the parties. 


The reign of this artful hypocrite was now 
nearly at an end. The Colonel, who had 
been as busy out of doors as Charlotte and 
lady Lambert within, had fortunately ob- 
tained some information against the doctor, 
of so enormous a nature respecting some 
daring frauds he had committed, that he re- 
turned, with the officers of justice, to ap- 
prehend him as a cheat and an impostor. | than rich families: even the common peo- 
The doctor viewed them all! with the most! ple retain their genealogy, and can not on- 
sovereign contempt, and proudly ordered} ly readily recount the names of their grand- 
them to quit the house. ‘I am master] fathers and great grandfathers, but refer 
bere,” said the hardened wretch, ‘‘ and if I) back to the sixth, seventh, and still more 
go, none shall remain behind ; I will lock up | remote generations. Being particularly at- 
the doors of my own house.” | tached to family descent, they revenge with 

Sir John beat his forehead in an agony of} vehemence the injuries which may tend to 
despair; when Charlotte, clasping him round | the disgrace of their blood: and being nat- 
the neck, and kissing away the unconscious } urally of a vindicative and passionate “dispo- 
tears which streamed down his cheek, bade | sition, they are ever ready to revenge not 
him “ be of comfort, that his fortune was yet only recent but ancient affronts. They 
in his own power.” She then displayed to | neither inhabit towns, villages, nor castles, 
his enraptured view the original deed un-| but lead a solitary life in the woods, on the 
signed ; and informed him, the parchment | borders of which they do not erect sumptu- 
in the dector’s possession, was a copy—but | ous palaces, nor lofty stone buildings, but 
that her brother’s name was inserted in place | content themselves with small huts, made of 
of Cantwell’s. Sir Jobn now fell on his! the boughs of trees twisted together, con- 
knees, and offered the tribute of thanks to| structed with little labour and expense, and 
that almighty disposer of all things, who had | sufficient to endure throughout the year: 
been graciously pleased to wateh over and | they have neither orchards nor gardens, 
preserve him from the snares of a villian; 
while Cantwell, pale, and trembling with in pasture; little is cultivated ; a very small 
rage, shame, and disappointment, breathed | quantity is ornamented with herbs and flow- 
the most bitter imprecations on them all—! ers, and a small quantity issown: they sel- 
and then ordered the officers to conduct him | dom yoke less than four pair of oxen to their 
where they pleased. | ploughs; and the driver walks backwards 

Thus ended the career of this designing | before them, and, when, he falls down is 
hypocrite. Sir Joho, grateful for the inter- | 
ference of his children, endeavoured by eve- | 
ry future act of kindness, to atone for his 
former injustice. 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 


THE WELSH. 











Tue Welsh esteem noble birth and gene- 
rous descent above all things, and are there- 
fore more desirous of marrying into high 





The greater part of their land is laid down 


fre- 
| quently exposed to danger from their refrac- 


| tory ¢: ttle. In cutting down their crops, in- 
| stead of small sickles, they make use of a 
He bestowed his daugh- | moderate-sized piece of iron, formed like a 
ter’s hand on the excellent Darnley, whose | knife, with two pieces of wood fixed loosely 
exertions, in conjunction with Sir John and | and flexibly to each end, and this they con- 

solonel Lambert, succeeded in rescuing | sider as a more expeditious instrument. The 
the estimable Charles Seyward from the | boats which they employ in fishing, or in 
gripe of his atrocious guardian, and restor- | | crossing the rivers, are made of twigs, not 
ing him to the full possession of his mother’s, ob'ong nor pointed, but almost round, or 
property. rather triangular, covered both within and 

without with raw hides: when a salmon 
| thrown into one of t2ese boats strikes it hard 
In witching eloqvence, or winning smiles, = a one — e+ age haar nee 
Allures but for atine—Truth lifts the veil, | are both the vessel and vm eee. 2 
dhe lights her toreh). and places toa high, | going to, and returning from the rivers, the 
'To spread inteHigence to all around. fishermen are accustomed to carry these 
How shrinks the fawning slave hypocrisy, boats on their shoulders, which made Bled- 
‘Then when the specious veil is rent in twain, here say, ** There is among u3 . people, who, 
Which skreen’d the hideous monster from our view '| when they go out in search .{ prey, carry 


their horses on their backs .9 the place of 
| plunder; they leap on their h.wses in order 
‘to catch their prey, and, wher it is taken, 


Deceit ! thy reign is skort—Hypocrisy 
However gaily dpéss'd in specious garh, 











they carry their horses home again on their 
shoulders.” 

The Awendi were Scandinavian rhymérs 
from Awend a verse, and called by the Welsh 
Awenyddion. Giraldus says, in chap. xvi. 
‘* There are certain persons in Cambria, 
whom you will find no where else, called 
Awenyddion, a people inspired: when con- 
sulted on any doubtful event, they roar out 
violently, are rendered beside themselves, 
and become, as it were, possessed by a spir- 
it; they do not deliver the answer to what is 
required in a connected manner; but the 
person who skilfully observes them will find 
after many preambles, and many nugatory 
and incoherent, though ornamented speech- 
es, the desired explanation conveyed in some 
turn of a word; they are then roused from 
their ecstasy, as from a deep sleep, and as it 
were by violence compelled to return to their 
proper senses. After having answered the 
questions, they do not recover till violently 
shaken by other people; nor can they re- 
member the replies they have given. If con- 
sulted a second or third time on the same 
point, they will make use ofexpressions to- 
tally different; perhaps they speak by the 
means of fanatic and ignorant spirits: these 
gifts are usually conferred on them indreams : 
some seem to have sweet milk or honey 
poured on their lips; others fancy that a 
written schedule is applied to their mouths, 
and, on awaking, they publicly declare that 
they have received this gift. 

The priests of uncivilized nations have 
been always accompanied in their barbarous 
rites by minstrels and soothsayers : the form- 
er, by their instrumental and hideous noise, 
to drown the cries and groans of the agoniz- 
ing victims, and the latter to draw the atten- 
tion, and impose on the credulity of the pub- 
lic, by their pretensions to inspiration, and 
the gift of foretelling national and personal 
events. After the suppression of Druidical 
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THE DRAMA. 








~— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on ber efforts still attend. Brooks. 





GERMAN THEATRES. 


Vienna, March 1.—On the 19th of last 
month, Grillparzer’s new tragedy “ King 
Ottokar’s Fortune and End” (Konig Otto- 
kar’s Gluck und Ende,) was performed for 
the first time. It was brought out with all 
the expense and external splendour that the 
piece requires, and for which the theatre of 
the court possesses the means, It is many 
years since the public (not merely the com- 
mon play-going public) has looked forward 
with such expectation to a new play as to 
this; and though a first performance in this 
theatre generally brings a full house, we do 
not recollect any occasion, except on the 
first representation of the Maid of Orleans, 
when there was a similar, but by no means 
so greata crowd. Every box was taken 





weeks before. Immediately after three 


o'clock (the performance began half an hour 


earlier than usual) all the avenues were full, 
and the guards doubled. An hour after the 
commencement it was with extreme diffi- 
culty that any body could get in at the prin- 
cipal entrance, for a long train of people, 





either because they could not get tickets, or 
were desirous of escaping out of the crowd, 
were coming away. ‘The shopof the book- 
seller, Wallishauser, where the book was 
published on this day, was so beleaguered 
that at noon it was impossible to get in, and 
the whole edition, we understand, was sold. 
It was rather an unfavourable circumstance, 
that this being a representation for the ben- 
efit of the managers, when it is usual to 
speak an epilogue, the performance lasted 
above an hour beyond the usual time, which 











rites, and the substitution of the Irish harp 


for the barbitos, the Bards and Awendi of | 


Wales advanced into the more respectable | 
professions of harpers and singers ; and were | 
described by the English under the general | 
name of minstrels. In the time of Edward | 
I. the accompanying singers, in their im- 
promptu rhymes, were for ever prophesying 
the return of Merddin, Arthur, or some ideal 
chief, to the delivery of the Britons, and the 
conquest and explosion of the Saxons: and 
hence the severity of Edward towards these 
promoters of rebellion. The enactments of 
Edward fettered the tongues of the prophets 
for many years; and the powers of the in- 
spired were limited to a few foretellers of 
private events, and to the revelation of deeds 
done, and the criminal actors: but, in the 
last century, the slumbering muse awoke, 
and the spirit of prophecy again visited W ales, 
inthe form ofmenand women, called jumpers, 





made the audience impatient, and injured 
the total effect of the piece. Some. scenes 
and passages, distinguished. by. poetic beau- 
ties, with which the tragedy abounds, were 
rapturously applauded; and the author was 
loudly called for at the conclusion, but did 
not appear. The following day nothing was 
talked of but king Ottokar, in which. the 
public was doubly interested, as it was a sub- 
ject from the national history by a national 
poet. The following is the outline of the 
tragedy. 

The action begins with the separation of 
Ottoker from his first wife, Margaret of Ba- 
benberg. The deputies of the electors, as- 
sembled at Frankfort, offer to the king the 
imperial crown of Germany: he appears 
disinclined to accept it. Rudolph of Habs- 
burg is at his court in his service. We 
next see the latter as emperor elect. Mean- 
time Ottekar has married Kunigunde, niece 
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ot Bela. The news of the election of Ru- 
dolph confounds him ; and his indignation is 
increased by a summons to appear before 
ihe new emperor, in order, according to cus- 
tom, to do homage, and receive the investi- 
ture as a vassal of the empire. He, how- 
ever, silences his pride, and is curious to 
see how the poor count of Habsburg, lately 
his vassal, will behave in the presence of 
him, a magnificent and opulent king. He 
accordingly appears, and is so surprised by 
the simple dignity of the emperor, that he 
follows him into his tent, and kneels to do 
him homage. The author has here intro- 
duced an anecdote, related by some histori- 
ans, but positively contradicted by others, 
according to which, while the king of Bohe- 
mia is on his knees, the curtain before the 
entrance of the tent is suddenly withdrawn, 
so that he is seen by the army in this humi- 
liating attitude. ‘This is the work of Zase- 
wisch whom he has offended; but it is sin- 
gular (and the author has been mach blam- 
ed for it) that neither Ottokar nor Rudolph 
make any inquiries after the person who has 
thus taken them by surprise. Ottokar ar- 
rives in the dark at his palace in Prague, 
and does not venture to enter. He hears 
the insults of his people, the mockery of his 
haughty wife and her paramour; he is at 
length roused by their reproaches, and de- 
clares war against Rudolph. He is killed in 
the battle of Marchfield by a young knight, 
who has to avenge the death of his father. 
The emperor appears, and orders the de- 


ceased king to be covered with the imperial 


mantle. The murderer, having acted con- 
trary to the emperor’s orders, is obliged to 
fly. The character of Ottokar is extremely 
well drawn, the action proceeds rapidly to 
the denouement, and the genuine spirit of 
tragedy is happily combined with dramatic 
effect. Rudolph’s character is throughout 
consistent, marked by simple and unaffected 
dignity, and faithful in every particular to 
history. Kunigunde, Ottokar’s second wife, 
is a portrait strongly marked with the fea- 
tures of the times and of her nation. The 
tragedy abounds in striking situations, of 
which the following is one of the most affect- 
ing. Ottokar, betrayed and forsaken by 
fortune and his own people, humbled in the 


eyes of the world and his own, comes, shortly | 


before the decisive battle of Marchfield, to 
a church-yard, near the dwelling of the 


‘ clerk. He enters, expecting, from inform- 


ation that he has received, to find there his 
faithful wife with the traitor Rasewisch Ro- 
senberg, and approaching to surprise her in 
her concealment, he stands at once before 
the coffin of the rejected, cruelly ill-treated 
Margaret, before whose corpse he sinks 
down in despair. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


—Science has sought,on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 











MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S 

Dimensions of a pair of Horns, belonging 
to a Wapiti-deer, (Cervus-Wapiti) of extra- 
ordinary magnitude. 

SomEtTIME ago Mr. Harrington, of New 
York, received from a friend who had visit- 
ed the river Arkansas, a remarkable pair of 
horns, that had once been carried »y 1 «¢ 
elegant animal, peculiar to North America, 
vulgarly though erroneously called Elk, but 
more correctly distinguished by the Indian 
name Wapiit. 

The horns are attached to the skull, so 
that the beast must have died with them fast 
on, and in complete growth. The frontal, 
medial, and occipital bones, together with a 
considerable portion of the spongy and eth- 
modial, with their sutures, give them addi- 
tional interest. 

They each consist of six prongs, or 
branches, reckoning the termination of 
the main or principal trunk as one. Per- 
haps there never grew a pair that more © 
nearly resembled each other. The corres- 
pondences between the right and left were 
surprisingly near and similar. 

The length of the left horn, from the cra- 
nium to the tip was four feet and two inches, 

The length of the right one was 4 feet, 
1 inch and a little more. 

The length of the left lowermost or brow- 
antler 15 inches. 

The length of the right brow-antler 141 
inches, : 

The length of the left second rather more 
than 16 inches, though the extremity had 
been broken off. 

Length of the right second 17 inches, and 
a fraction more. 

Length of of the third left one, 83 inches. 

Length of the third right one, 9 inches. 

Length of the left fourth one, 20 inches 
and rather more. 

Length of the right fourth 20 inches; 
though the tip is broken off. 

Length of the left fifth, 12 inches. 

Length of the right fifth, 103 ; a piece of 
the tip having undergone a fracture. 

Length of the left sixth, from the bifur- 
cation. to the ultimate extremity 13 inches 
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Length of the right sixth from the fork to 
the tip, 12 inches. 

Circumference of the long part, immedi- 
ately next the skull, 7 inches (left.) 

—of the horn below the first antler 11 
inches. 

—of the horn between this and the second 
9 inches. 

Circumference of the right bony part of 
the skull and of the horn below the first ant- 
ler, and between it and the second, just the 
same as the former. 

Distance between the tips of the two 
fourth antlers, 464 inches. 

—between their bases the same. 

Distance between the final terminating or 
sixth prong 42} inches. 

The weight of the whole is 26} lbs. 

On a full investigation of the subject, of 
one of most elegant and stately of the Deer 
or Stag family, indigenous in and appropri- 
ate to North America, a reference was made 
to the horn of the same creature belonging 
to George Astor, Esq. and to the minute and 
circumstantial description of the male, fe- 
male, and fawn, written by Dr. Elihu H, 
Smith, an ornament of the time in which he 
lived, and the delight of those who knew him, 
(snatched away in the year 1798 by the yel- 
low fever at the age of 27,) and contained, 
with delineations by William Dunlap, Esq. 
of the three creatures in the Medical Repos- 
itory, vol. II. page 157—163. 


Exposition of a Word in the Bible. 


Inquiry was made, whether the thing, 
iranslated Spikenard in the song of Solomon 
and in the gospels of Mark and John, is the 
plant called by the same name in our parts 
of North America? or what is it ? 


An answer directed to the querist, in be- 
half of the pious lady, for whom he solicited, 
in the following terms : “the article called 
spikenard in the hebrew and christian scrip- 
tures, is wholly different from the indigeni- 
ous vegetable of our forests, distinguished in 
Pursh’s flora, as the aralia racemosa. Of 
this there exists no doubt. We therefore 
negatively, know what it is not. 


« But if the matter be considered posi- 
tively, there seems to be somewhat of uncer- 
tainty. 

‘Bring to recollection the five texts 





where Spikenard occurs Cant, i. 12. ibid 


iv. 13; ibid iv. 15; Mark’s gospel xiv. 3: 
and John’s gospel xiii. 13. 

We learn that it was not only an agrea- 
ble, but a costly perfume. Upon the latter 
ground it was, that Mary, the woman who 
applied the precious ointment to the feet of 
Jesus, was accused of extravagance and 
waste by Judas Ischariot, the bearer of the 
bag, as the house was filled with its odour. 

The modern critics are rather at a loss 
what this aromatic ingredient, the Nard of 
India, really is. And even the consummate 
botanist Persoon, who in his synopsis, sup- 
poses it to have been the Androphogon nar- 
dus, notes it with a point of interrogation. 

The mistakes and abuses of vulgar phra- 
ses and demonstrations, instead of scientific 
definitions and distinctions, are but too fre- 
quent and embarrassing.” 








LITERATURE. 


If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: ifthey are just, all that canbe said against 
them, does notdefeatthem. The critics never yet hur} 

good work. Marauis D’ARGENS 








NATIONAL TALES. 


** Here are more romances of our own and neighbour- 
ing countries.— Anon.”’ 


‘*’'Tis a history handed from ages down: a nurses tale. 
-—-Southey.’”’ 


New-York. pp. 264, W. B. Gilley, Bliss & 
White, Wilder and Campbell, & J, V 
Seaman. 1825. 


We have examined this voluine with 
some attention, and greet its appearance 
with considerable pleasure. It is the first 
of a projected series of Tales, to be pub- 
lished every three months, being such trans- 
lations and compilations from the works of 
different authors, and also original tales, as 
will probably be acceptable to the generali- 
ty of readers in the United States. We 
think the editor has adopted an excellent 
plan to perpetuate, and give general circula- 
tion to writings which, though worthy of 
preservation, are narrow in their compass, 
scattered through different volumes, and 
consequently fugitive. The tales contained 
in this volume are eleven in number; viz: 
The Freebooter, Transmigration, The Thes- 
salian Lovers, Mary Stukeley, The Fair 
Marseilloise, The Crusaders, The Fortress 
of Saguntum, Imilda de Lambertazzi, The 
Monks of La Trappe, Goodrich Castle, and 
Master and Man. Of these our limits will 
only permit us to notice three; The For- 
tress of Saguntum, Imilda de Lambertazz!, 
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The Fair Marseilloise. The former is 
cue of those wild and romantic legends, of 
which Spain and her History are fraught, 
and we think will be generally read with 





gratification ; the second is a story of Italian 
revenge, connected with the rival factions, 
which long kept the Garden of Europe in 
the deepest convulsions ; and the last is a 
tale of the captivity and fate of a beautiful 
young Girl of Marseilles, in France, who 
was taken by a pirate, carried into the Le- 
vant, and sold asaslave. The chief vizier 
of the Caliph of Bagdad saw and became 
enamoured of her when she was exhibited 
for sale, but as he had always been remark- 
able for his disinterestednes and probity, his 
fortune was small, and he was unable to pay 
the exorbitant price which the pirate deman- 
ded. His distress as may be supposed was 
great; and that of the captive who had con- 
ceived a fondaoess for him, was equal to his 


own. But we will quote the rest of the sto- 


ry from the volume itself. 


‘It is easy to fancy the desolate state of 
this unfortunate favourite. ‘O virtue!” 
cried he, ‘to what trials must we be put, to 
follow thee without going astray! But that 





which i now undergo is surely the most 
cruel of all.” He returned to the beautiful 
slave, who was ignorant of a part of his un- | 
easiness ; he laid it open to her, and made, 
her afiliction equal to his own. ‘ Yes, | 
charming Geraldine,” added he, **I begin | 
to believe that gold is really precious, since 
it is the only thing that can ensure to me} 
the possession of you; and no other proof is | 
wanting to convince me of its value.” 
** Alas!” replied Geraldine, the tears start- | 
ing from her eyes, ‘all this proves to me’ 
more and more the horror of my state. In’ 
vain my heart wouid fain bestow itself; my | 
whole person is set up at auction, and I must | 
be his who bids most forme.” ‘QO, Alla a 
cried Taher, ‘* how can I resolve to see her ! 
pass into hands perhaps unworthy of pos- | 
sessing her; and though they might be wor- 
thy, would my grief be less real, and the | 
loss of her less irreparable?” Geraldine | 
made no reply; but her tears still flowed | 
with an expression that spoke sufficiently | 
in the place of another. Taher could no| 
longer stand the shock. He formed a reso- | 
lution, which cost him much to take, be-, 
cause it seemed to run counter to all his| 
former conduct, It was to have recourse to, 
the governor of Egypt not to interpose his | 
authority in this affair, and to borrow a) 
him what he wanted of the sum required by 
the pirate. Arich citizen of Alexandria, 


who esteemed Taher’s virtue, and whom 


! 


‘him without delay. 


'gardless of any but Taher. 


chance informed of his embarrassment, pre- 
vented him by offers, which in any other 
case would not have been accepted. They 
were, however, on this occasion. Already, 
Taher believed himself at the height of his 
wishes ; already Geraldine shared in the 
satisfaction she read on his countenance. 
But a new incident involved him again in 
new alarms. 

** The great beauty of the young slave was 
celebrated in all parts of Alexandria. Ach- 
met, governor of upper and lower Egypt, 
had early information, and was desirous to 
be a judge of it himself. He gave orders to 
the pirate to bring before him this famed 
beauty. This order arrived the same in- 
stant that Taher believed he had no other 
obstacle to conquer, and when he was ready 
to pay the price required by the corsair for 
delivering up Geraldine to him. But the 
African judged that it was first necessary to 
satisfy the governor’s curiosity. This was 
less a tractable humour on his side, than 
refined avarice. He made no doubt that 
the charms of his young captive would make 
the strongest impression on that command- 
ant’s mind; and he hoped to make a better 
bargain by a man, who, at pleasure, could 
distress and exact money from a whole state, 
than by a favourite who had made a vow 
never to distress any one. 

** Taher in vain opposedthis resolution. At 
last, he thought it most advisable to go him- 
self in person, and-inform Achmet of what 
had passed. His object was to divert him 
from the desire of seeing Geraldine; per- 
suaded he should have him for a rival the 
moment she appeared before him. The 
governor, who in the main hated him, could 
not, however, refuse him his esteem,—chief- 

on account of the great regard the Ca- 
liph had for him; so that he was ready to 
desist from all pretensions to Geraldine, 
when, unfortunately, the pirate arrived, ac- 
companied by the young slave, whom he had 
with great reluctance, on her part, convey- 
ed to the palace. At this sight, Achmet 
seemed to lose suddenly the faculty of 
speech; but his silence was expressive. 
That of Taher was still more so; but he soon 
broke it, betraying some indignant emotions, 
Hie demanded Geraldine to be delivered to 
But so prompt a deci- 
sion was now no longer relished by Ach- 
met. He took infinite pleasure in contem- 
plating Geraldine, who, on her side, was re- 
The irresolu- 
tion, or rather the too visible change in the 
governor, irritated him in a great degree ; 
and it was worse when h® saw him interro- 
gate the young slave concerning her various 
talents, and demanded from her, among 
other things, a specimen of the charms of 
her voice. The pirate added an absolute 
order to this demand, But instead of sing- 











ing, nothing could be obtained from Geral- 
dine but sighs, sobs, and tears. Taher, be- 
side himself, cried out that Geraldine was 
his property, and was no longer under the 
command of any one. ‘Brave Taher,” 
said the governor, answering him, ‘* Geral- 
dine is the property of an African corsair ; 
and next after him of either us that can give 
the greatest price for her. This, then, is a 
kind of contention in which one may hope 
to conquer you. Be contented with having 
triumphed so often elsewhere.” Achmet 
accompanied these words with an offer that 
exceeded all his rival’s abilities. It was ac- 
cepted. Geraldine showed all the anguish 
of affliction, and Taher became furious. 
‘Do you not blush,” said he to the governor, 
‘to make so ill an use of the riches that are 
thy shame, and to insult a poverty that is 
my glory? The pirate’s behaviour to me is 
not astonishing, as agreeing exactly with his 
profession; but thy behaviour is a thousand 
times more reprehensible than his.” 

Achmet remained for some moments lost 

in thought. Afterwards assuming a strain 
of irony, “* Well,” said he, ‘‘ wise deputy of 
the commander of the faithful, is it not 
enough for you to be reputed the most dis- 
interested man in this vast empire? Is this 
glory nothing in your eyes? and is it proper 
that, at the same time, you should enjoy the 
advantages procured by wealth?” Taher 
was going to answer, but Geraldine pre- 
vented him, which greatly astonished the 
pirate, Achmet, and Taher himself.” ‘“* Your 
riches,” said she to the governor, ‘* may daz- 
zel him who believes himself to be the mas- 
ter of my destiny ; him who by forcibly sepa- 
rating me from my family, thinks he has a 
right to sell me to the highest bidder. An 
Asiatic slave might obey without murmur- 
ing, or allowing herself the least reflection ; 
but the air breathed in my country inspires 
those of my sex with other sentiments. Ac- 
customed to the homage of your sex, they 
regulate their pleasures, and willingly share 
in their labours, and sometimes dangers. In 
short, we are their companions, and not their 
slaves. Never, therefore, hope to exercise 
over me the authority of an absolute and im- 
perious master. Though the corsair has 
transported my body into a foreign clime, he 
has not changed my soul. It remains free 
amidst my chains.—It is not enough to pur- 
chase to obtain me.—It is I that must give 
myself.” 

“‘The treatment you will receive from 
me,” replied Achmet, “shall conquer the 
untractableness of your heart.” ‘ Trem- 
ble,” said Taher, ‘* if thou makest the least 
attempt—if thou committest violence against 
Geraldine. Remember, I shall rather per- 
ish than not revenge her. At present I 
thall have recourse to the Caliph’s authori- 

sv; but take care to anticipate his decision; 
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he only is to be our judge.” “ Be it so,” re. 
plied the governor, “ but, in the mean time 
Geraldine may abide in this place in all se- 
curity.” This promise appeased, but indif- 
ferently, the amorous Taher. It grieved him 
to the heart to leave his mistress in his ri- 
val’s power; but it was what he could not 
help. Geraldine, on her part, spoke to him 
to inspire him with confidence ; if, in such 
circumstances, a lover can be without fear. 

Their separation was exceedingly painful. 
Fortunately no state affair detained Taher 
longer in Egypt, and he used all possible 
expedition to repair to Bagdat, where the 
Caliph resided. His favourable reception 
promised him much. First, he entered into 
some details relative to the commission he 
was charged with; and they gained for him 
the sovereign’s approbation, who afterwards 
asked him concerning what he had seen re- 
markable in his journey. ‘* Lord Com- 
mander of the Faithful,” said he to the 
Caliph, ‘“‘ what I most admire in that coun- 
try, so fertile in wonders, is a particular 
beauty that effaces the remembrance of them 
all, and whose privation would be the un- 
happiness of my life, as its possession would 
be entire happiness.” This preamble ex- 
citing the prince’s curiosity, he desired Ta- 
her to explain himself without any figurative 
speech ; which was what the latter wanted. 
He informed him of all the circumstances 
of his adventure, but with so much warmth 
that it was easy to see that the philosopher 
had given place, in him, to the lover. The 
Caliph seemed to hear him with great atten- 
tion, and remained for some time lost in 
thought. This was enough to alarm Taher 
in the greatest degree. But what could he 
think when for answer he heard the prince 
charge him with a new commission to set 
out fora country quite opposite to that of 
Egypt, and with orders to depart immediate- 
ly! 

Ile was to repel an army of Greeks that 
had entered unexpectedly on the Caliph’s 
territories. An employment of this nature 
could not be decently refused. He accep- 
ted it, but it was with a reluctance which 
was conquered rather by duty than ambi- 
tion, ‘* My lord,” said ‘Taher tothe Caliph, 
“Tam goi:¢ to fight, and, as I hope, to van- 
quish your enemies: but let me, I pray, be 
not conquered by the governor of Egypt.” 
‘* Is it possible,” cried the prince, “‘ that the 
remembrance of a slave should divide the 
cares of a general, in whose thoughts glory 
seemed always tu be the only ascendant ?— 
Go, and ravage the provinces of Greece, 
and you will find therein a choice of slaves 
to your mind.” 





Taher saw that any further reply would 
have been superfluous. He was at a loss 
how to interpret the Caliph’s answers. One 





time he attributed them to the natural harsh- 
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wess of his disposition, Which inclined him to 
mortify those whom he was even fondest of: 
another time, he dreaded his being in love 
with the young slave from the picture which 
he himself had drawn of her! ‘ And what 
should it be,” cried Taher to himself, ‘if he 
was to see Geraldine’s person?” Thus the 
amorous Mussulman perceived nothing on 
all sides but causes of fear, without per- 
ceiving the least motive for hope. 

He set out, and revenged himself on the 
Greeks for all the disquiets he had felt in his 
own country. The enemy were beaten, 
and pursued into the interior of their pro- 
vinces. There, it was easy for Taher to 
avail himself of the Caliph’s counsel. He 
could have carried off with him a number of 
beautiful Greek damsels. He saw several 
whose charms might have seduced him, if 
he had been less captivated by those of Ger- 
aldine. But he did not even strive to divert 
the remembrance of her. Full of uneasi- 
ness and jealousy, he had little relish for the 
satisfaction which a general feels after vic- 
tory. He arrived at court, and honours 
were heaped upon him by the Caliph. Those 
honours would have flattered him at any 
other time, but now his thoughts were en- 
tirely taken up with one object, and one 
only.—Was Geraldine to be restored to 
him? Was his judge to become his rival ? 
—In the midst of these embarrassed 
thoughts, the Caliph asked if he still kept in 
mind the beautiful slave? ‘Heavens! Do 


I keep ber still in mind?” cried Taher ;— 


‘‘ Her image follows me every where, and 
will not forsake me till I sink into the grave. 
Will you suffer her, Great Prince, to remain 
longer in the unjust Achmet’s power?” The 
Caliph made no answer, but kept Taher to 
sup with him. 

This favour, which was not rare at the 
court of the Caliph, appeared to Geraldine’s 
lover a decision contrary to his desires, and 
a thundering though tacit sentence. He 
made no doubt that his mistress was adjudg- 
ed to his rival, or that the Caliph had taken 
her for himself; and these, his doubts, soon 
seemed to be realized. The Prince during 
supper spoke to him again of the young 
slave, and among other things asked him if 
Geraldine’s voice was really so perfect as he 
had told him. Taher assured him again that 
it was. ‘I believe, however,” replied the 
Caliph, “that I have a young singer among 
my slaves who may dispute the prize with 
yours.” With these words he made a sign 
to one of his eunuchs, and on another sign 
made by the eunuch to one unseen by Ta- 
her, an affecting and harmonious voice .was 
heard. The ear was charmed by it, the 
heart was moved. These sensations, how- 
ever, were nothing compared with what Ta- 
her felt. He sighed, changed colour, was 
involuntarily agitated, and ready to lose all 





power; in a word, the melodious accenis ci 
the young slave appeared to him absolutely 
the same as those of Geraldine; it was she 
whom he heard, and he therefore judged her 
to be entirely lost to him. 

The modulations of the invisible slave 
were plaintive and languishing, and charac- 
terized a mind affected with the deepest 
melancholy. They were, besides, in a lan- 
guage that neither the Caliphy nor Taher 
understood; and this was @ new motive of 
conviction to Taher, that they came from 
Geraldine. The Caliph examined all his 
emotions, and asked -him the reason of them 
—‘* Ah! my lord,” cried-the amorous Mus- 
sulman, ‘ either my troubled imagination 
transports me into Egypt, or the amiable 
Geraldine is in this place.” 

The Caliph, without answering, made 
another sign; and a great curtain being laid 
open, Geraldine herself appeared to the eyes 
of her lover, clad incredibly magnificent ; 
and under the exterior of a queen of all the 
East rather than of an European slave. At 
this sight, Taher uttered a cry of astonish- 
ment and grief. He could no longer doubt 
of his misfortune. Every thing immediately 
figured to him the Caliph’s love and Geral- 
dine’s frailty : and what completed his afflic- 
tion. was the slave’s silence, immoveable pos- 
ture, and downcast looks. So cold an atti- 
tude drove him quite beyond himself. ‘ My 
lord,” said he to the Caliph, falling at his 
knees, ‘‘ permit me to decline a trial too 
much above my strength. Geraldine ought 
to have preferred you to me; but do not ex- 
pect that I should approve her conduct, and 
let me not, I beg, be any longer a witness 
of it. I always served you with an unremit- 
ting zeal, and let the reward of it be a re- 
treat in some remote desert, where I may 
endeavour to forget the only object that ey- 
er touched my heart; or at least, bewail at 
leisure the misfortune of having sincerely 
loved.” 

The sighs and tears of Geraldine inter- 
rupted the close of his speech. It was not 
easy for Taher to penetrate the true motive 
of them, so as to know whether they pro- 
ceeded from remorse, or pure tenderness, 
At last, the caliph thought proper to put an 
end to this dismal perplexity. ‘‘ Cheer up,” 
said he to his favourite, ‘“‘I have too long 
abused thy love by deception. Geraldine is 
thine; she was designed for me by Achmet, 
and | make a sacrifice of her to thee: 1 re- 
sign her to thee such as I received her, I only 
wished to divert myself a little with thy em- 
barrasment. It wasI,” continued the Caliph, 
‘**that prescribed the conduct she has held, 
and which has cost her somuch. I thought 
myself at liberty to require from her that 
frivolous complaisance ; having debarred 
myself of even the wish of requiring any 
thing further.” “Taher, now at the height of 











joy, had the satisfaction of seeing Geraldine 
share it with him. Esteem in love is pro- 
ductive of a peaceful and placid confidence, 
and Taher had the happiness to esteem 
what he loved.” 


The above is a fair specimen of the tales 
throughout the whole book, and we trust the 
reader will agree with us in pronouncing it 
quite a favourable specimen. 

We cannot conclude without praising the 
editor for the handsome manner in which 
the mechanical part of the work is executed. 
The printing and paper are of excellent 
quality, and he has set a worthy example to 
those publishers who have been in the habit 
of printing novels and romances in the most 
miserable dress. 








THE GRACES. 


We come,’’said they. and Echo said, ‘*‘We come,” 
fn sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume ; 
“« We come,’’ THE GRACES three! to teach the spell, 
‘That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom."’ 
Then rose aheavenly chant of voice and shell : 
“Let Wit, WN aphcepaing with her sovereign Beauty 
dwell. 








THE BIRTH OF POESY. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


TE youthful god of Love, having roamed 
one fine summer’s evening into the depths of 
a forest, found himself bewildered in its 
mazes. In vain he sought an avenue by 
which he might emerge; thickets of roses 
and vines, twining their clustering arms, op- 
posed him at every turn. 

Fatigued with his ramble, he threw his 
bow from his hand, and disencumbering him- 
self from his quiver, he cast his polished 
limbs on a bed of violets, whose fragrance 
seemed to invite him to sleep. He closed 
his eyes, and was already in fancy wafted 
back to the gardens of Cytherea, when the 
warm air of a gentle sigh, breathing over 
his cheek, awakened him. He looked up 
and beheld a beautiful nymph bending over 
his head; she held her tresses in her hand, 
forming a golden mantle, with which she 
shaded the sleeping god from the hot beams 
of the setting sun. & 

When the celestial eyes of Lote opened 
on the virgin, she receded from the spot ; 
but the aroused god sprung from his bed of 
flowers, and, pursuing the flying nymph, 
chased her with nimble feet from the green 
covert of the winding recesses of her cave. 
Still she fled—the breath of love panted on 
her neck ; his glowing fingers at intervals 
mingled with her hair, which the wary 
zephyrs bore away from his grasp. 

A broad river stopped her course. Sink- 
ing with terror and despair, she staggered ; 
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the youthful deity caught her in his rosy 
arms, and bore her back to the cave. His 
caresses restored her to life; for her he de- 
serted the/banquets of Olympus, and for her 
he rejected the incense of ten thousand vir- 
gins on the shores of Paphos. 

Thus, of Love and the nymph Solitude, 
was born Poesy. This lovely offspring of im- 
mortal tenderness drew from the balmy lips 
of her father that honied softness which 
trembles on her tongue, but it is only to the 
chaste ears of her mother, amid grots and 
secret groves, that she pours forth all the 
warmth and pathos of her song. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





FAMILY JARS. 


Mr. Eprror,—I am an old Bachelor, 
and for more than ten years past my time 
has been chiefly occupied in planning schemes 
for regulating the behaviour of married 
folks, in such a way as to deprive wedlock 
of all its inconveniences, and reduce to 2 
system the art of being happy in the married 
state. I had persuaded myself that I had 
brought this scheme to perfection, and was 
just on the threshold of laying it before the 
public, when a circumstance occurred, un- 
der my own observation, that has gone far 
to convince me of the impracticable nature 
of my project. 

I had lodged with Mr. and Mrs. C—— 
for three weeks ; during which their domes- 
tic jars had never been violent enough to 
reach my ears in the third story, where my 
apartment is situated. A few afternoons 
ago, my quiet was interrupted by an uproar, 
which, in the course of a few minutes, be- __ 
came so intolerably outrageous as entirely 
to derange the concatenation of my ideas. 
Vexed and alarmed at what I heard, I de- 
scended as speedily as possible to the ground 
floor, whence the clamour proceeded, and 
reached the scene of action just in time to 
witness the commencemeut of an hysteric 
fit, with which my landlady was seized. I 
endeavoured to learn from my landlord, the 
particulars of the altercation in which he 
had been a patty. Notwithstonding the ut- 
most delicacy in opening the investigation, I 
was,completely foiled. He seemed so much 
offended at being questioned on the subject, 
that I should have been unable to obtain 
any elucidation of the quarrel, to the vast 
detriment of my speculations, had not a per- 
son, fortunately for me, overheard the dis- 
pute from beginning to end, and communi- 
cated the desired intelligence; from which 
it appeared, that these good folks had been 
quarreling, if not fighting, about a potato- 

ring. 

My landlady is a native of the “emerald 




















































“Xk a> 
isle,” and she fancied that the Irish fruit, 
which forms so valuable an addition to our 
culinary stores, should always ‘be brought 
to table in their natural coverige. Her 
husband preferred having his pota 
previous to boiling; and having? 
for a Sunday’s dinner, a shou!der. of mutton, 
and the roots in question, he clandestinely 
bribed the maid servant to peel the potatoes 
before they were dressed, in direct contra- 
vention of the express, general orders which 
the girl had received from her mistress on 
that subject. No sooner had Mrs. C . 
sat down to dinner, than taking the cover 
from the vegetables, and perceiving the man- 
ner in which they had been cooked, she de- 
clared they were spoiit; and calling the 
maid, she told her she should pay for the po- 
tatoes which she had ruined in dressing, at 
the same time threatening to turn her away, 
if she offended again in the same manner. 
Molly, having been bribed by her master, 
had too much honour to betray the secret of 
his interference with her culinary operations, 
but, on receiving Mrs. C ’s reproof, she 
could not help casting a side-glance at him, 
which roused his wife’s suspicions. These 
were strengthened almost to certainty, by 
his saying, after the girl had left the room. 
‘Upon my word, my dear, nobody ever 
thinks of eating potatoes with their skins.” 
‘‘ That is no reason why they may not be 
boiled in them,” replied she; adding, “I 
suppose you don’t know potatoes from tur- 
nips, or you would not want to have them 
pared.” Nettled at this inuendo, Mr. C 

, thoughtlessly said, “‘1 am sure that 
potatoes boiled without paring are only fit 
for hogs.” Mrs. C , fired at this sar- 
casm, and gently laying down her knife and 
fork, exclaimed, ‘* Pil teach vou to call me 
a hog, you brute.” At the same moment, 
before he was aware of her design, she seiz- 
ed the dish of potatoes, and discharged 
them full in his face. They were rather 
overdone, so as to be in part reduced to the 
thickness of a poultice ; and he was blinded 
by the unexpected explosion, which took 
full effect. Jumping up suddenly, he over- 
turned the table, with atureen of hot broth, 
which not only utterly ruined Mrs. C s 
best silk gown, (in which she had that morn- 
ing been at church,) but also scalded her 
severely. She saatched one of the plates, 
and her husband looking on the movement 
as an overture to another volley of missiles, 
stepped up and laid hold of her arms. The 
crash of the falling table, and the screams of 
the exasperated lady, brought into the room 
neighbours as well as lodgers; on whose ap- 
pearance, Mrs. C , thought an exhibi- 
tion of hysterics, the most decent expedient 
she could adopt, and she accordingly forth- 
with had recourse fo it. 


R. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


NERVA wil] contain the following articles: 


Popunar TALEs.—.4dventures of Prince 
Rose. Charles Wanely. 

THE TRAVELLER.—Diveoveries in New 
South Wales} No. I. 

THE Drama—London Theatres. 

BroGRAPHY— Baron Denon. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES.—Proceedings of the 
Linnean Soeiety—in continuation. Scientific 
and Literary Notices. 

LITERATURE.--Nolices of Eminent Au- 
thors. 

THE GracEs.— Leisure Hours. 

MISCELLANEOvuS.—Formation of Letters. 

PoETRy.—Effusion Addressed to Eliza; 
and other pieces. 

GLEANER, REcoRD, ENIGMAS. 











———A thing of Shreds and Patches. 





= 


The total amount of Bank Capital in the 
State of New-York, is $19,326,014.—Value of 
Real and Personal Estate, $273,837,649—total, 
$293,663,663.—And the number of inhabi- 
tants, 1,317,690. 

There has been gratuitously educated, by 
} the New-York Free School Society, upwards of | 
twenly thousand children; only one of whom, 
it is said, has ever been traced to the records ot | 
a criminal court. 

A black lead mine has been discovered in 
West Chester county; also a marble quarry 
near the village of Peekskill. 

A wew spring has recently been discovered ini 
the centre of the highway near the Old Spring, 
in Ballston. It has all the properties of the 
late “ Washington Fountain,” and is highly 
charged with carbonic acid gas, containing 
much iron, 





MARRIED, 


Mr. J. Hesseli to Miss Mary Carman. 

Henry H. Brown to Miss A. C. Bloomfie!c 
James Clemence to Miss Sarah M. Thomas. 
James H. Rathbone to Miss E. M. Beekinan. 


DIED, 


Mr. Nile Carbet, aged 57 years. 
John C. Hegeman, Esq. 
Richard Jaques, jr. M. D. aged 37 years. 





Mrs. Julia Conklin. 





| No, 14. Vol. TIl. of New Series of the M1-+ 











POETRY. 


“It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it atint more magical than the blush of morning.”’ 











For the Minerva. 


FAREWELL. 


Wovu.pst thou, my Damon, sound the knell 
Of hope, of joy, of love ; and tell 

Of banishment from friends begun, 

Of life’s fond, sweet, endearments done, 
And all the heart’s vibrations quell,— 

Say to thy friends—/arewell ! farewell ! 


Oh! ’tis a sound more doleful, drear, 
Than that which falls upon the ear, 
When “ earth to earth’’ begins to fall, 
O’er some fond friend in sable pall: 
}’en then the grave and tolling bell, 
Both strive to say—farewell! farewell ! 


When, hand in hand, responsive meet, 
The quick pulsations kindred beat :— 
The fervent kiss, the tearful eye, 
When to our friends we say ‘‘ good-by, 
Farewell ;’"—how doth the bosom swell 
When Echo says," good by! farewell! 


What visions cross the fev'rish brain, 
While musing on the viliage plain,— 
Perchance on Hudson’s verdant shore, 
Where bold Cahoes is heard to roar — 
Where once, as fast the tear-drops fell, 
He said to friends and home—farewell ! 


E’en hope recoils and stands aghast, 
’ At this sad quencher of the past ; 
High cliffs ahead, and tempest tost, 
Looks round, and lo! its anchor’s lost! 
Sees the proud waves, as high they swell, 
Sinks in the surf, and says—farewell ! 
Baltimore. PYTHIAS 


-~<— 


For the Minerva. 


THE MOURNER. 


There’s a lily that blooms on the mourner’s cheek, 
As she bends o’er the bier of her love in sadness, 
Anda pensiveness in her eye, that speak, 

han words more loud, of departed gladness : 

Her widow’d eye hath no tear to shed,— 

Her tears were spent while her love was dying: 
Each zephyric sigh of-her bosom fled, 

When the last sad sigh of her love was flying 


She seems, as she stands by the grave of her love, 
Like the lost love spire of some ancient city,— 
With ruins around her, below her, above,— 
With no friends to soothe, and no bosom to pity : 
She sees not the motley crowd around, 

Nor utters a word til! the rites are over ; 

Nor heeds she aught, till with gutural sound, 

The first falling earth alights on her lover. 


“Oh! oh! then escapes her palsied tongue, 
And her bosem heaves, and her spirits languish; 
And the last sad sound of a harp unstrung, 

Tn a long deep sigh bespeaks her anguish.— 
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Now lonely she sits on a broken tomb-stoaze, 

By asunkep grave, wit weeds grown over: —~ 

Now yon sable herse tells that her mourning is dove, 

And yon new-made grove, that she has joined her 
lover 


Baltimore. PyrTgis 3. 
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THE QUEEN OF MaY. 


I'll form a wreath to crown thee, love, 
Of blossoms bright and gay ; 

The shepherds all shall bow to thee, 
And hail thee Queen of May. 


The rose so red, the primrose pale, 
‘ Bathed in morning dew :” 

The woodbine, egiantine, and pink, 
And hyacinth of blue. 


The violet, that in the shade 
Doth veil its modest head ; 
The pansy, daisy, gilly-flower. 

Aud cowslip from the mead: 


The snowdrop (diamond of the spring,) 
And flow’rs from hawthorn spray ; 
With lilies from the vale below, 
Shall crown thee Queen of May.’ 


The new-born morn shall view thee, love, 
With envy and dismay ; 

Because thine eyes eclipse the sun, 
Thou brightest Queen of May! 


At noon, along the purling streams, 
In cooling shades we'll stray ; 

And zephyrs soft shall own thee, then, 
The sweetest Queen of May. 


At eventide, my sheep all penn’d, ° 
I'}] tune ap am’rous lay, 

To chase away thy cares, my love: 
Thou bright-eyed Queen of May ! 


When shepherds, in the moon's pale beam, 
Do meet to dance and play, 

There thou shalt be acknowledged 
The only Queen of May 


The fiow’rs that in the verdant meade 
Their beauteous hues display, 

Will die, if thou art absent, love ! 
Thou art the life of May. 


The cowslips, that beside the path 
Their odours cast away, 

Lay themselves there to kiss thy feet, 
Adored Queen of May! 


The wish that in your heart shall rise, 
Before you’ve time to say 

What ’tis you want—that will 1 grant 
To thee, the Queen of May. 


The store of pelf which, by my flock, 
I gain from day to day, 

I will devote to thee, my love-— 
Thou fairest Queen of May. 


My cot, my meads, my sheep, myseif, 
All at thy feet L lay; 

Oh ! take them all, my sweetest love, 
And be my Queen of May. 


> - 
Lines written in a Highland Glen. 


To whom belongs this valley fair, 
That sleeps beneath the filmy air, 
Even like a livjpg thing” 





































Sileut,—as itant at the breasi,— 
Save a still sound that speaks of rest, 
That streamlet’s murmuring ! 


‘The heavens appear to love this vale; 
Here clouds with scarce-seen motion sail, 
Or mid the silence lie ! 
By that blue arch, this beauteous earth 
Mid evening’s hour of dewy mirth 
Seems bound unto the sky. 


O! that this lovely vale were mine! 
Then, from glad youth to calm decline, 
My years would gently glide; 
Hope would rejoice in endless dreams, 
And memory’s oft-returning gleams 
By peace be sanctified. 


There would unto my soul be given, 
From presence of that gracious heaven, 

A piety sublime; 
And thoughts would come of mystic mood, 
To make in this deep solitude 

Eternity of time ! 


And did I ask to whom belonged 

This vale’—I feel that I have wronged 
Nature’s most gracious soul! 

She spreads her glories o’er the earth, 

And all her children from their birth 
Are joint-heirs of the whole ! 


Yea! long as nature’s humblest child 
Hath kept her temple undefiled 

By sinful sacrifice, 
Earth’s fairest scenes are all his own,— 
He is a monarch, and his throne 

Is built amid the skies !’ 


—p— 


PRIMROSE HILL. 


After a long and dusty round, 
A panting upward clime,— 
* Tis pleasant to attain the mound 
Of antiquated Time; 
To feel the wind’s awakening thrill, 
Aud freshness breathe, on Primrose Hill. 


Rome was magnificent to view ! 
London looks powerful here! 

Hallowed in smoke the spires point through, 
Glittering like many a spear; 

And structures, by the mason’s skill, 

Ere long will compass Primrose Hill. 


What active minds are scheming now! 
What business urging strife! 

Tower making Ruin’s captives bow 
To the concerns of life : 

Yet why should thoughts of care or jill 

Pervade the mind on Primrose Hill? 


The grass, with cups and daisies pied, 
Invites the heart from woe; 

‘The sky which stretches far and wide, 
Shines on all things below; 

Light marks the works of human will, 

Pictured in shade on Primrose Hill. 


Reflection winds her sylvan part, 


PAT’S OPINION OF A RAILWAY. 


The rail-way is the thing for affording relief, 
To poor Paddy—some wiseacres cry ; 

So swiftly his butter, his bacon, and beef, 
To London’s big market shall fly ' 


Now the real way,’ says Pat,‘ that would please mt, 


is such 


As would make all these matters move slower : 


For the devil a taste of them Paddy could touch, 
At the rate they all travelled before " 


a 


FRIENDLY ADVICE. 


~ A lass, whose name was Mary Ware, 
‘ And who could boast of beauty, 
Of love full oft had found the care— 
A friend, to save her from his spare, 
Thus did a friendly duty. 


‘ Fair maid, my lesson now regard, 
A lesson good and rare! 
One word is all—and that not hard,— 
From husbands bad your surest guard :— 
Fair maid, it is, be-Wane !’ 


eal 


EPIGRAM. 


Our bodies are like shoes, which off we cast; 
Physic their cobler is, and Death the last. 








BENIGMAS. 





‘« And justly the wise man thus preached to us all 
Despise not the value of thingsthat are smail.’’ 





Answer to PUZZLES in our last, 


puzzLE I —Bed. 
puzzLeE I1.—Because two make a pound 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 


When you stole my first, I lost my second; and 


wish you may ever possess my third. 


II. 


Toa Lady. 


My first 1 hope—you are; 
My second I see—you are; 
My third I know—you are. 


s. 
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